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ABSTRACT ' ' ^ ^ 

individuals, organizations, and American Indl-an 
tribes are recognizing that libraries and the information services 
which they offer are necessary to meet Indian goals. Although these 
goals may vary widely from improved access to 'education, cultural 
information, information on available social .services, to leisure 
reading, they are all based in a component or institution designed to 
pro.c^ss information—a library. Therefore, the materials in the 
library mflst be carefully selected. Part of a series of 11 guides 
designed to provide initial direction and arternatives to those 
planning or developing Indian library and information systems, this 
guide discusses the evaluation of Indian materials and analyzes / 
existing evaluation criteria developed by various groups. Several 

ie-w4ng— materials which can be used in selecting: materials are 
discussed. Eleven sources for additional information are also cited. 
(NQ) 
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Libraries and ' i n forma ti on centers are rapidly becoming an 
integral part of Jndian life. Individuals, organizations, and 
tribes have come to the decision that fibraries and the infor- 
mation services that they offer are necessary to meet Indian 
goals. These goals may vary widely, from improved access to 
education, cul tural. i nformation , information on available social 
services, to leisure reading. They are all based in a^component 
or institution designed to process information - a library. 

As yet, only limited resources are available to meet this 
fast growing demand. Funding must usually be garnered from ^ 
other programs. Professionally qualified Indian librarians and 
trained Indian technicians are in critica^lly short supply. Books 
and other informational resources stilj' contain racist informa- 
tion. Experience Tn developing programs and services which 
meet the local community needs is slight. Specific s^ftjsitiv- 
i ty to Indian ways and alternatives^ is just deve-1 oping as' li- 
brary and information services develop in Indian communities. 

The purpose of these quides is to provide initiaT direction 
and proviQG alternatives. ^ those planning or engaged in devel- 
oping Indian library art'd information systems. Each gui:de 
discusses basic policies, initial steps, or discreet activities 
that appear to be essential to successful Indian library service. 
Ef^ch guide gives the reader basic direction and alternatives for 
development in his,Jocale. I - ^ 

' The reader is strongly advised to recognize these guides 
for what they are - ideas and programs that have been success- 
ful in the communities where they are used. They.will not soTve 
all the problems of Indi-an library service. They will-pravide 
the reader with some ideas, programs% and conceotS to be con- 
sidered iin light of informational needs in the specific Indian 
comnunit^ to be served. 

Thrj&e basic types of information are presented in the 
guides: j societal coping skills, basic con^s idera t i ons for im- 
olementaition; and descriptions of services unique or critical 
to India^n libraries. These guides are suppl emeji ted by the 
Appalacljian Adult Education Center's, Li bj:a-rxjervi ce Guide_s. 
The excellent Appalachian guides deal prim^'arily with services 
in smal^l communi ties . 

Co|ping skills are given in two guides, (-'s 1 and 2)*. 
Organisation and implementation will be discussed in five of 
the auides (^^0,3,9,10, & 11) which cover: funding, organization, 
asssssing needs, materials selection., and training. Five 
guideslwill discuss services unique or critical to Indian Library 
Servick (-4,5,6,7, & 8). These guides cover: ca fca 1 ogi ng, urban 
serviCj'es-, adult education, program elements, and information 
^G^vioes. , Charles Townley, Editor 
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I. DEFINITION OF TERMS 

Indian, the word means different' things to different people. 
It comes to, who is doing the asking?, is it the state of govern- 
megt, the federal government, a^ non-Indian , an Indian? Legal, 
definitions differ depending on legislation cited. For example, 
Johnson 0*flalley regulations define "Indian" according to blood 
quantum. To be an Indian one must be at least one-fourth in 
blood quantum, ia other words, one should> have at least one ^ 
Indian grandparent. Title IV, the I ndi an Education Act of 1972 
does riot have a specific blood quantum requirement. It identifies 
Indians as meaning "any individual /who 1) is a member of a tribe, 
band, or other organized group ^f Indians, including those tribes, 
bands, or groups terminated since 1940 and those recognized now 
or in the future by the state in which they reside, or who is a 
descendant, in the first or second degree, of any *such member, or 
2) is considered by the Secretary of the Interior to be an Indian 
for any purpose, or 3) is an Eskimo or Aleut or other Alaska 
native, or 4) is^ determined to be an Indiaji under regulations 
promulgated by the Commissioner, after consultation with the 
National Advisory Council on Indian Education, which regulations 
sha^lT further define the term "IndiarS^'. Title IV has one o,f the 
more liberal definitions of 'Mndian' It is a good idea to ask 
the local Indian governing body to define Indian. Indians them- 
selves will identify who is Indian and that is the only ide^nt- 
ification that really means anything. ^.--''"'"'^ 

Indian Libraries 

Indian libraries are libraries with Indian clients. This 
may mean that these libraries v/ill need= to rtidefine their services 
to meet the needs, of the Indian community. The usual library 
does ,no-t serve the Indian communi ty . Indians are cul tural ly , 
different from the white man. His needs are different based on 
his cuTturaVly different society. Therefore the Indian library 
ought to make every effort to meet Indian needs. The best way 
to find out the library services needs of the Indian community 
i s to ask Indians . " ' 



IL. STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM- 

r s 

Materials available in libraries and other places of 
material s storage are i nffimous fbr thei r poor treatment of ^ 
Indians. The .furor created in the Tate sixties and earl-^ seven- 
ties by Indian tribes and other Indian organisations crea,ted i 
flurry of activity to remedy the situation. However, years of 
neglect cannot be eliminated in a decade and the inequitable 
treatment given Indians in textbooks, fiction, books of aT 1 
kinds, movies, film strips^ television and other media still can 
be seen by flipping open a book, or watching movies on" television. 

An actual event will illustrate the need for careful 
selection of materials. In a small Wisconsin town, two Indian 




professional educators were^i nvol ved in an evaluation of the 
local school including curriculum, materials available and 
treatment of Inidian childt^en. One of the consultants met for a 
short time on an informal basis with the local Indian cTub. The 
President of the Indian (school) club during the discussion 
chi dedw another member of the club who complained of a class 
reading-from a book that labeled Native Americans as savages who 
massacred white pioneers. 

"Why not call Indians savages, we were savages 
back then; why not call it a massacre, we did 
massacre back' then." / 
These remarks were made by a high school senior, member o'f a 
tribe indigenous to the area V/ho had lived in harmony with nature 
and other tribes for thousands of years' before white contact. 
Yet the child_was anly s.howing what^ s^he had Learned during her 
years of formal schooling. She actually believed her people 
were savages and they massacred white peoplel How can the 
problem be better stated than remembering the words of an Indian 
child who learned too well from materiaTs available in the 
library. Unfortunately such statements are not few and far 
between, y.et in the age of c i vi 1 i za t i on , the age of the enlight- 
ened seventi es^ cal l ed by some the decade of the Ameri can Indi an 
one can hope materials selection will improve so that our grand- 
children will, see a fairer picture of American Indians. ^ 

Because the words "savage'* and: "massacre" are used fren- 
uently in Indrian materiaTs presently available, a word about 
them, indian/s ^existed in the geographic area presently labTed , 
the United Syates, for thousands of years before any white 
contact, including early pre-CoT umbi an white contact such as 
Viking, Nors^en, and t^hoenician contact. Indians buiTt. homes, 
educated young^^p^op^e, structured their society according to 
tribal valu.es, practiced varyi ng re^Tigi ons and by aTO indices 
were human beings with a logical, beautiful culture. As any 
human being, any patriot would do, the Indian people defended 
their country, their land, thei r honies , ancl thei r families from 
the white intruders. 

It is onTy when one approaches American history from one 
point of view that the v/ord "sava.ge" makes any sense. Savage, 
according to Webster, is a person -beTonging to a primitive 
society, a brutal person, not domesticated or^under human controT 
one who is cruel, ferocious, uncultivated, wild arid so on. From 
the Indian point of view, "savage" can truT^y be labeled on tf\e 
people Dee Brown tells about in his hisloricaT account of the 
white settling of this country. Bury m^ \|ea'rt at Wounded Knee . 
Webster's definition of "massacre" is an %ct or an instance of 
killing a number of human beings'under c i rcumstances of atrocity 
or cruelty; a crueT or wanton murder. Tnteresti ngly enough 
whenever this term is used when discussing white-Indian inter-, 
action, the word is applied to Indian activities only. In many 
accounts of the Battle of the Little Big Horn, or as it is com- 
monly caT led , "Custer's Last Stand", it is said that Custer and 
his soldiers were massacred; whereas in the battTe of Wounded 
Knee,, the victory of the white soldier over the Indian was-cause 
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"for a eel ebrati on . In reading-of the two battles it again is 
i nteres ti ng 'to observe in the Battle of Little Big Horn, the 
battle was between soldiers of both sides. Indian soldiers 
fought white soldiers. The Indian soldiers won. In the Battle 
of Wounded Knee, after herding the Indjans to Wound.ed Knee, the 
soldiers killed men^ women and children. By following Webster's 
definition (and note Webster is not an' Indian) which was a 
massacre and which was a victpry? By any fair indices an^l follow- 
ing closely the definition of the words used, the .Ba^ttle of the 
Little Big Horn, a battle between warriors on both sides, would 
be a well-fought, deservedly won victory for the victorious 
Oakotas and Cheyennes., The Battle of Wounded Knee was an out and 
out cruel, vicious massacre of wounded, ill, poor-wea poned 
Indian men, defe-nseless women and children. 

Because words as the above are used indiscriminately and 
loosely, Indian children and non-Indian children are learning 
every day that Indians are savages who massacre people. Further- 
more Indians are dum6, lazy,^drink a lot and they cannot be 
trus,ted. Indians are not people either, else, why' would books, 
and all other media refer to Columbus discovering America as if 
tVie peopl e a.l ready here i nhabi ti ng the country were l ower than 
human therefore their actual discovery and use of the l^nd, the 
rivers' and the various trails did not rea.lly. count . 

Alas, the problem exis.ts of materials emphasizing Indian 
degradation. It behooves any librarian but especially librarians 
working for Indian 1 i brari es to. be aware that such ma teri al s 
exist and to rectify the situation. 

ITL. PRINCIPLES OF SELECTION 

The first and most important principle o.f selection is 
involve the Indian community in every aspect of selection. 

Make an effort to organize a committee of Indian people who 
will help to write selection criteria. If you don't know where 
to beginjn setting^such criteria consult the next selection.^ 

Fo^l lowing committee formation., provide the committee with 
sets of cri teria that have been tried by ..other Indian organiza- 
tions. However do not insist that these criteria (as written^) 
will be appropriate for your particular community. &e guided 
by the community in flexing and changing the sample criteria to ^ 
fit the needs of the Indian community. 

Help the committee write a set of crit^eria to be used in 
selection of Indian materials. ' • . ^ 

FoTlowing the completion of written criteria tailored to the 
community, circulate in some way, the criteria for others in the 
community, (not on the committee) to look at it, make comments, 
perhaps suggest changes. 

Following the 'communi ty acceptance, establish and begin 
using the material for criteria selection. As you will probably 
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not begin with a clean slate j^that is not have an empty library 
to begin with) institute some way of critiquing extant materials, 
again invpWing memb'ers of the Indian community. 
* • 

You will want to have two distinct items--a set of criteria 
by which to Judge new m,aterials, and a method by which to look at 
old materials. You will need to organize ways which new material 
are measured (by the set of criteria). Some of the selection 
criteria proposed in the next section assumes whomever is doing 
the judging will be a sensitive, knowing person. One can't 
apply certain criteria if one doesn't know a modicum of Indian 
history. For example. The Memoirs of Chief Red Fox is a spurious 
book, discounted by Dakota and non-Dakota scholars alike. How- 
ever, frequently, non-Indian readers will laud the book, not 
knowing any better. Therefore it is good fojr the selection 
committee, the library staff and others to keep abreast of what 
Indian scholars are saying about new offerings. Read reviews^ 
written by Indian scholars and scholars respected by Indian 
scholars. 

Set up and maintain a me'thod of reviewing materials selcted^ 
by the selection cri^teria. If you are able, attempt to have a 
group of Indian scholars who will review the books for you 
Frequently, reviews can be done by people who are knowledgeable 
in the fieldL, such as Indian college teachers (and the' l ike) who 
will probably agree to do reviews for the cost of k&epi ng the 
review copy. 



Criteria as it is presented irt the documents discussed is 
a series of questions. Apparently selection criteria consists 
of asking the proper question, knowing what, the answer should 
look like, and applying the proper question to the document being 
evaluated. As materials vary, criteria will vary. Tlie same 
criteria will not be appropriate for textbooks , for movies., for 
fiction, but the germ of the criteria will be present in all 
selection criteria. 

1. Consider the selection of criteria de\^eloped by the 
Indian Historical Society, 1451 Masonic Avenue, San Francisco , 
California 94117. Read Textbooks and the Am&rican Indian (the • 
Indian Historian Press, 1970) wherein the selection criteria the 
Historical Society applied to textbooks used in California 
schools is contained, page^ 14 - 24."" Read "Common Misconceptions 
About American Indians" also by the Historical Society contained 
i n HearifTq Before the Special Subcommittee on Indian Education , 
part 1 ' Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, United States 
Senate, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. , 1969 
pages 406 - 422). 

2i Consider the selection criteria beimg developed by 
Project MEDIA under the Auspices of the National Indian Education 
Association. Project MEDIA is located at the National Indian 
Education Association, 3036 University Avenue S.E., Suite 3, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55414. This evaluation criteria will 
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probably be the most valuable criteria available as. Project , 
MEDIA is using a wide representation of the national Indian 
community to help Project MEDIA form^ the evaluation criteria. 
Ask to be put on the mailing list foV Project MEDIA'S excellent 
materials including the Project MEDIA- Bui letin . 

3. Consider the selection criteria de*'eloped by the 
American Library Association, ALA Guidelines for Adults ^ adopted 
by the association in 1972. A copy of the guidelines are avail- 
able from ALA. These criteria repeat criteria developed by a 
group of librarians from the University of Minnesota Library 
Institute^ 197'0. These criteria and those of the Institute 
(University of Minnesota) cbntairred in American Indi ans >an 
Annotated Bibliography of Selected Library Resources 1970 pub- 
lished by the University of Minnesota Library Services Institute 
for Minnesota Indians (1970) and available from the Indian 
Education Section, State Department of Education, Capitol Square 
Building, 550 Cedar, St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 are alike in 
another way. The criteria assume a great deal of knowledge on 
the pai^t of the evaluator. The question is asked, "Does the book 
express Indian vaTues?" (from the institute document) and "Does 
the Material expres s I ndi an values..." (from the ALA guidelines). 
These questions (and others) assume the evaluator is knowTedge- 
.able of Indian vaTues, as they are practi ced now in a variety of 
Ways=, from a variety of tribal groups to a knowledge of the 
Values extant at the time (of the book) one is eval:uat1ng. This 
IS a tall order. One wonders if such assumptions are valid. To 
make ALA and Institute criteria more useable., consider using 
How to Find and Measure Bias in Textbooks , by David Pratt, 
CI d u c a 1 1 0 n al Techno! o g y Publications, Inc., EngTewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey 07632 , 1972 ). Pra;tt*s smajl monograph gives the . 
evaluator some guidelines that can be more easily used if one is 
not a scholar |n the 1 1 terature^ on Indian values, (or other 
fjelds assumed in^ some Oof the alternative criteria). The method 
Pratt advises is simple to use and combined with the selection 
C)j"it^r1a alternatives listed, evaluators ought to be able to put 
tpgethe|r selection cr iter la tail ored to the Ind^ian community. 
Another phamplet that^may be of some use 1s Eliminating Ethnic 
Bias in In.structionaV Materials: Comment and Bibliography edited 
by Maxine Ounfee and available through the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, 1701 K Street N.W., Suite 1100, 
Uarhington, D.C., 20006 (1974). , . 

I 

An alternative to developing an extensive selection criteria 
is finding appropriate bibliographies to use as sources of 
selection, tlowever since few excellent bibliographies are avail- 
able, especially for chiTdren's books, this alternative is. not 
cecommended. Do, however use the organs of information available 
to Indian readers for your source of lists of appropriate books. 
These reviewing materia,ls are listed in Section VI. 

V. A WRITTEN COLLE'CTION POL-ICY 

Why? 
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Whatever your selection policy becomes, it ought to be in 
written forniTor use and viewing by the Indian community. A 
written policy should justify the need for a selection criteria, 
will emphasize the involvement of the Indian community, will 
reflect the assessment of need as to library materials for the 
Indian community, will define evaluation criteria for benefit of 
the committee, the staff and the community and will have- a 
provision(s) for change if. necessary in the selec.tion criteria as 
well as spell out the ways of handling indivi'dual complaints 
regarding the selection,, housing and displaying of the actual 
library materials. It should also be possible for individual 
library patrons to register their complaints of the screening 
device used by the library if they feel that it is either too 
O^onfining or not extensive as it should be/. A mechanism should 
bfe built in for periodic reassessment by the community of the 
selection criteria as well as the reviewi^ng policies of the 
library. It is important f or the -p^ol i cy document. to spell ou^ 
who applies the selection criteria*, especially if the final 
selection criteria dep.ends on subjective questions or questions 
that assume knowledge (i.e. Indian values),.. Example: in the 
Library Institute Univerf. ity of Minnesota criteria, the question 
is asked:>_^'How might the book affect the Indian person's image, 
of himself?" That is a subjective questions ancf' may vary from * 
person to person depending on age, background and cul tural, ident- 
ification. Many assimilated Indians who are "puVled myself up 
by my bootstraps, so why can't they?'' Indians may look at that 
question differently than an Indian that lives on a self-support- 
ing res€?rvat i o'n or an urban India.n or than any numb - of non- 
Indians one would care to name. Therefore critep'a or the 
appliers of criterion selection procedures wi.ll ifieed to be 
spelled out in the policy document. Other procedures involved 
i^n the selection of materials, as well as rQ.yi?wing^rocedures 
as well as day- to-day^ 1 i brary prdcedures will need to be spell.ed 
out in the policy document. 

VI. REVIEWING MATERIALS.^ 

A variety of communication organs exist faimiliar to and used 
by Indians Xa^^^el'l as knowledgeable nonrJ^nd i ans ) in materials 
selection. ^^r^SY^^i^sticated Indian-watchers use these communicati ve^ 
devices on i^" timely basis. It behooves the librarian w.orking with,. 
Indians to not only be^aware of these extensions of the "mocassin 
telegraph" but to make them available to the Indian community. 
The list given is only an example of the plethora of newspapers, 
newsletters, paperbacks, and 0:tlLer media materials that exist and 
continue to multiply on a daily basis. The listing is recommended 
for use but is in no way a definitive g^ou.p. An example of the 
extensive listing that could be givRn is seen in American Indian 
Periodicals in the Princeton University Library A Preliminary 
List by Alfred L. Bush and Robert S. Fraser, Princeton University 
TTBTary, Princeton, New Jersey, 1970). The preliminary list is 
an attempt by one university to list the periodicals in the 
Princeton Library. The list contains 78 pages I (copies q,f 
Princeton'^ list can be obtained from^Mrs. P. Waage, Princeton 
University Library, Princeton, Nev/ Jersey 08540). 
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Recommended review materials: 

Akwesasne Notes available from Mohawk Nation, via 
Roosevel town , New York 13683. This is an excellent newspaper 
read orv a wide basis by the national Indian community. The art 
work is superb and the news is timely., Each issue includes a 
resource page wherein appropri a te^ii^^teri al s are listed and are 
available through Akwesasne Notes' . .'^ There is no fixed Subscription 
price for thi- newsp^aper . People pay what they can afford. 
Available through the same source is a beautiful calendar each 
year with pertinent date?^ of Indian history noted throughout the 
calendar. 

Wassa ja publ i shed monthly except for December and ava'i Table 
through the Afherican Indian Historical Society, Sa^n Francisco is 
edited by Jeanette Henry one of the .first activist'^s in e,valuating 
materials and dev^Topang selection criteria Wassa j a is widely 
read by. the national ^dian community although it differs in its 
.J approach from Akwesasne Notes . Wassa ja revie^ws books and other 
\material:s as weTT as presents timely articleSj Of interest to the 
na.tiona:l Indian community. The subscription price is $10 per year. 

The National Congress of American Indians Newsletter is avail- 
able through NCAI , 1346-ConDec-ticut Avenue, N.^W. Room 1010, 
Washington, D.C., 20036. NCAI, is one of the o^l der 'I nd iiaq national 
organi za ti.ons with a national Indian community fol-lowing. 

Other newsletters exist on a regional basics, for example. 
The Rough, Rock News published by Rough Rock Demonstration School 
from Chinle, Arizona featuring national education news .^s well as* 
local news ; In terna ti onaT Independent Indian Scliool Bul letin from 
^ T. R. I. B. E. Incorporated, Bar Harbor, Maine, a regional news- 
letter concerned primarily with education news, or the Maka h 
News^l etter published, by the Makah TribaT council, Neah Bay,^ 
Washington. Ask Indians or non-In;dians working in Indian 
organizations for Ihe names of relicibTe newspapers of the region. 

The Indian Historian is published by the American Indian 
Historixal Society, 1451 Masonic Avenue, San Francisco; California 
94HJ four tioies a year. Subscription price for one year is $6.00 
The magazine features articles by I ndi^n authors , articles of 
historical interest, poetry and book reviews. The magazine enjoys 
an excellent reputation among Indian scholars. The Weewi sh Tree 
a magazine for young Incjian people is also published by the 
Historiciil Society. Publication dates are September, November, 
January, February, March, ApriT, and May and subscription price is 
$6.50 per year. An Indian education newsletter is available from 
t;he National Indian Education Association which features "Check- 
list" written by Charles TownTey, Director for the NIEA Library 
Project. TownTey 's Checkl i st features annotations of Ind^ian 
materials. \* 

All of the above materials feature book reviews as vi^ell as 
some film reviews. Regional newsletters, newspapers "and magazines 
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will usually feature a section on book materials review, 
Ad^d i ti onal ly , regional daily newspapers (for example, tli nneapol is 
Tri bune ) are featuring Irfdian reviewers for books on Indians. 
Keep your eyes open, and if possible set up your o^wn review 
service with a reliable Indian organ i za^ti on or local Indian - . 
scholars. From time to time, the local Hi stori cal. Soci ety 
magazines may feature book reviews written by Indians on Indian- 
related books and other materials. A regular persual of "riutrcin '~ 
written newspapers and magazines will eventually give librarians^ 
and other staff a "feel" for how books and other materials will 
scan as far as selection criteria i^ concerned. It is necess.ary 
however, to have reliable Indian reviewers on hand to help 
mai ntai n -sel ecti on quality.* 

VII. DO'S AND DONT'S : 

Repetition under Tines, an^^l emphasises therefore: \ 

1) D£ involve the Indian community in every aspect of 
materials selecti-on. * 

2) Do become informed^in order to do a good job of operating 
from selection criteria. ^ ^ ^ 

3) Do embark on a sel'f assessment regarding your IQ (Indian 
Quotient). How much do you really know about Indian history? or 
Indian vaTues? or Indian tribal di f f ere.nces? (Quick, for two 
points, how many 'languages were spoken when that lost Italian 
arri ved on Ameri can s hores=? ) * • ; 

4) Do read at least the Indian bookshelf sampler offer^ 
through Akwesasne Notes . You will receive -$-125 worth of books 
for $100 - a good way to get your Indian collection started^ as 
well as giving your reviewe-rs something to sink their teeth in 
for a low sum of money., 

\ 5) Do^ invest in low cost paperbacks for circulation among, 

teenagers .Try on a trial b^sis to circulate them without 
worrying when and i^ they come back. 

6) Do attempt different time schedules for the li.brary. 
Remember Indians (frequently) operate in' indran time , meaning that 
the nine to nine operation may find your library poorly attended 
at certain times. Ask the advice of the Indians, and be flexible 
so that times offered will be the times the Indian community will 
really use the library. Try at least on a trial basis different 
time blocks . Perha,ps , noon tx) mi dni ght ? - ^ 

7) Do decorate your 1 ibr^ry walls with picture^ and 'l)tt\er 
documents pertinent to Indian history. Posters "of Indian patriots 
are available from Akweseisne Notes . Cohsi der ^hi ri ng ^a photo- 
grapher to take 'pi c tures of the l ocal l earders for bl ow-up hoftiemade 
poster of Indians everyone will know. ' \ 

8) Do work within a timeline for completion of the criteria 
selection instrument. A timetable could follow these proposed 
sample lines: 



Months . 
1 2 -3 4 5 6 



Library -Review Committee formed X 

Committee/Staff training^ 

Eval uation cri teri a constructed 
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Months 
• 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Evaluatars trained to use\criteria X - , ' . 

Criteria applied to materialsv X 
Incoming/current holdings " - 

a. Review current .holdings X . . . 

b. Remove or discuss what' to do . 

with inaccurate materials. X .... 

c. Select and activate materials 

that meet criteria' X . . . 

Incorporate /entire system into library X^ 
Continue reView, |e-val uation and 
modification 

9) Do practice your professional . i and try not to 

give advice on areas outside your skill area. It is^ not necessary 
to, apologize for your professional skills.. Indians appreciate a 
prof essn'onal and will listen to^iuis advice- But be accurate and 
correct. 

10) Be aware that Indians may practice a different: form of * 
communication than non-Indians intra-group. Indians freqQently 
use a form of teasing that is apparently foreign to non-Indians. 
After ypars of interaction with Indians, non- Indians have been 
known to become proficient at it and even like it. 

^ Donets 

1) Do not make the mistake of getting inv.olved in Indian 
politics. This, is the cause of many a* dewnfali of people truly 
interested in working with Indians, but they become enamoured^, 
of their exp^^ise (in working with Indians) and fancy themselves 
Indian exprts. Indians laugh at people who become Indian experts 
overnight. These overnight wonders will eventually get ignored 

by the Indian community^. 

2) Do not get upset by the different \yays of Ind.ian People. 
Remember Indians are first and fore;nost individuals. Appaj^ently 
Indian .people's^^nse of timing, called in great^ humor, "Indian 
time". Is annoying to non-Indians. Frequently, Indians ar.e late 
for appointments and meetings. Take this in stride. Eventually, 
you will become accumstomed to and perhaps even e_njoy the more 
leisurely way of Indian time. ^ 

3) Do not. ask personal questions. If Indians want you to 
know about their private lives they will eventually tell you. 

4) Do not mistake quietness as dislike or boredom. Freq- 
uently Indians not having anything to s.ay will say nothing. Small 
talk is not de^ ri gueur in Indian, society. 

VIII. . FURTHER READINGS'* v " I 

The American Indian; Conflict of Cultures (£?dar Rapi&s, Iowa 
Cedar Rapids Community Schools, 1972 ) a curriculum gulde^or ninth 
grade . ^ ^ ' ' - . 
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American Indians: An Annotated Bibliography of Recommended 
Resource MateriaTs" (San JacTn^^oCounty , California, San Jacinto 
Unified School District, 1971). An elementary school biblio- 
graphy approved by regional reputabl e Indian organizations. 

Literature by and About the American, Indian: An Annotat'ed 
♦Bi blioqrjaphy for Junior and Senior High School Students , Urbana 
^ ' i n 0 i National Council of Teachers of English, 1972. 

American Indian Authors ,- Natachee Scott Momaday, Editor, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Massachusetts, 1971. Examples 
of works done by American Indian authors. ^ 

Annotated Bibliography of Outstanding Morks on American 
Indian Literature , available from Dr. Ortiz, Department/ of 
Anthropology, Princeton University, 1972. ' 

•' The Indian in American Ristory , Virgil Vogel , Integrated 
Education Associat.es, Chi cag/o , 1 1 1 i noi s , 1969. 

"Influences of Reading and Discussion on Attitudes of Fifth 
traders Toward Ameri can Inaians". Journal of Educational Research , 
1968,- 5'2.,* 130 and 134. i 

Index to^ Bibliographies and Resource MateriaTs , National 
Indian Education Association, Project MEDIA, 3036 Universi ty 
Avenue, S.W. Suite 3, Minneapolis, Minnesota 5541^, Spring 1975. 

biographies of American Indian Authors (mineo), write to 
Kay Gurnoe,. Department of Indian Education, Minneapolis Public 
Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Also av.ailable from the same 
source, "Recommended Children's .B6ok,s on Indian Culture". Ms. 
Gurnoe is an Indian teacher currently assisting the Director of 
Indian Education for the Minneapolis Public Schools. 

t 

"Library Services to American Indians" by June Sme.ck Smith, 
Library Tr^dS- , 20, No. 2 , 2 23 -238V 

Naumer, Janet^N. "Library Services to American Indians," 
in Smith, Josh, ed " LlA C'lrX Se rvices fo r Special, Gr oups , New 
York: Science Assbcid tes\ 1 974 . pp. 1-74. 




Mational Indian Education Association 
Library Service Guides 



0. Guide to Funding Sources 
for Amerfcan Indian 
Library and Information 

•Services . 

1. Working with Indian Com- 
munities and Agencies to 
Es tabl i sh * Indian Li brary 
Servi ces . 

2. Working with Library 
Agencies to Establish 
Indian Library Services. 

3. Irritial Orgahization and 
Staffing Patterns for 
Indian Library Services, 

4. Alternatives to Standard 
Classification and 
Cataloging for Indian 

L.i brari es 



,5. Urban Indian Li brary 
> / Servi ces . 

6. Adult Education and Indian 
* Li braries . 

7. Promoting Indian Library 
Use. 

&, Locally Generated Informa- 
tion and Referral Services 
in Indian Libraries. 

V 

9-. Assessing Information 
Needs in the Indian 
Community. 

10. Materials Selection for 
Indian Libraries. 

11, In-Service Training in 
Indian Li brari es . 




Appalachian Adult Education Center y 
Library Service Guides 
Selected Titles 



Using Pamphlets with Disad- 
vantaged Adul ts , 

The Recrui tmentl of Disadvantaged 
Adults: Effective Publicity, 

Techniques for Teachers: 
Teaching the Application of 
Basic Skills to Everyday Life 
Problems. 



Expanding Library Services 
.to the Elderly, 



ABE - What 15 It? 

Intera.gency Cooperation: 
The Public Library and 
Agencies that Serve Disad- 
vap'taged Adults. 



Order Appalachian Guides from: 

Appal a.chi an Adult Education Center 
Morehead State University, UM 1353 
Morehead , Kentucky .40351 
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in^tan. Educiaii on .AVsoci ati on 



::'.Minneapb.li:s, Minnesota 554:t4 

;\^- - v.- \- ■ ^ - 

'-/V ' \ » ' - . , 




PRICES 



r 



The^uides are available from I^IEA as follows: l; 

$7.50 for the set of 11 guides j 
or 

.-75<f each " ^' 

There is a discount for quantity o)pderSj, as follows: 



20 or more sets 
100 or more sets 



$6.50 per set 
$5.00 per set 





ttr. 'Kenneth Mss, President 

" * ^ 
^HeTeh ;?Sc h e 1 r be c k 
J^tciV^Jter^Pr^sident 

kanaiakenlat Torn Cook 
2ndVV1te>Presid^^^^ 

f f eiart Mohawk Kati on); 
IMa^'LockSi, Secretary 
, _ |pf|^a^SilDux^ , 

rR.f^c'kf St. Germaiiie, treasurer 
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